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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    GARRET. 

BETWEEN  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  on  a  dismal 
April  day,  in  one  of  the  garrets  of  a  large  house,  in 
one  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Paris,  were  to  have  been 
found,  had  they  been  sought,  a  wrinkled,  lame,  and 
half  blind  old  woman,  and  a  little  boy  about  eight 
years  old.  The  old  woman's  name,  spelt  English 
fashion,  was  Margaret — Margaret  Duval,  and  that  of 
the  boy,  who  was  her  grandson,  was  Louis  Duval. 

That  old  Margaret  and  her  grandson  were  very 
poor,  could  easily  have  been  seen.  There  was  but 
little  furniture  in  the  room,  and  that  was  old  :  the 
broken  walls  were  patched  with  coarse  paper  ;  while, 
cold  and  gloomy  as  was  the  weather, — and  April 
weather,  even  in  Paris,  is  often  very  cold  and  gloomy 
— not  a  spark  of  fire  was  visible  on  the  hearth.  But, 
in  spite  of  these  signs  of  poverty,  there  were  signs 
also  of  respectability  in  that  garret.  It  was  clean, 
and  so  was  the  old  woman,  both  in  person  and 
clothing  ;  so  also  was  the  boy.  The  dress  of  Margaret, 
especially,  showed  that  she  had  seen  better  days. 
As  to  that  of  Louis,  it  had  not  much,  excepting  its 
cleanliness,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  children  of 
other  poor  families  with  which  Paris  abounded,  and 
with  which  all  large  cities  abound.  He  had  on  a 
coarse  loose  frock,  and  was  barefoot.  A  pair  of 
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wooden  shoes,  or  sabots,  as  they  are  called  in  France, 
stood  in  one  corner  of  the  garret,  and  from  their 
small  size,  it  was  evident  they  belonged  to  the  boy, 
but  probably  he  had  put  them  off  to  avoid  making  a 
noise  in  walking,  or  it  may  be  to  ease  his  feet,  which 
were  chilled  and  swollen. 

Louis  was  seated  on  the  ground,  leaning  against 
his  grandmother's  knee,  and  looking  up  wistfully  at 
her  wrinkled  face.  It  was  long  past  noon,  and  they 
had  not  dined. 

*  Will  my  father  come  back  soon,  do  you  think, 
grandmother  V  asked  Louis,  breaking  a  long  silence. 

'  I  do  not  know,  my  poor  boy,'  replied  Margaret. 
'  If  he  should  have  succeeded  in  getting  work,  he 
will  not  be  long,  I  think.  It  will  be  such  good  news.' 

'  And  if  he  should  not,  grandmother/  said  the  boy, 
softly. 

*  Then  he  will  not  return  till  past  nightfall,  and 

'  Margaret   stopped  herself  in  what   she   was 

going  to  say,  stroked  her  grandson's  hair  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  stooping  down  with  difficulty, 
she  kissed  his  pale  forehead. 

'And  what,  grandmother — what  were  you  going 
to  say  ?' 

*  Why  then,  my  darling  child/  Margaret  answered 
in  a  low,  calm   voice,  '  we  must   do   as  thousands 
besides  in  poor  unhappy  France  are  this  day  doing, — 
what  we  ourselves  have  begun  to  do,  dear  Louis.' 

'  What  is  that,  grandmother  ?'  asked  the  boy. 
'  We  are  doing  nothing,  I  think  ;  I  wish  we  were,  I 
wish  /  had  something  to  do.  What  is  it  so  many 
are  doing,  grandmother  ?' 

'  STARVING,  my  poor  boy  ;  dying  with  hunger, 
nothing  more.  It  is  best  to  starve,  I  think,'  con- 
tinued Margaret,  bitterly ;  '  best  for  me,  for  I  am 
old  and  good  for  nothing  ;  best  for  you,  my  patient 
Louis  ;  it  will  save  you  from  the  bad  days  that 
must  come  ;  best  for  your  father,  too,  if  all  I  hear  be 
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true.  Ah,  Louis,  it  was  a  sorrowful  day  when  your 
poor  mother  sickened  and  died  ;  but  we  ought  to  be 
glad  now  that  she  is  at  rest.' 

Louis  did  not  speak  again  for  some  time  ;  but 
laying  his  head  on  his  grandmother's  knee,  he  buried 
his  face  in  the  folds  of  her  gown,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

It  was  quite  true  that  both  Louis  and  his  grand- 
mother were  pinched  with  hunger,  as  well  as  shivering 
with  cold.  They  had  tasted  no  food  that  day  ;  and 
one  small  loaf  of  coarse  bread  was  all  they,  and 
Louis's  father,  had  eaten  the  day  before.  Indeed, 
for  days  and  weeks  and  months,  this  poor  family  had 
been  struggling  with  want,  and  had  only  been 
preserved  from  starving  by  parting  with  almost  all 
they  had  in  the  world,  excepting  the  clothes  they 
wore. 

Henry  Duval,  the  son  of  Margaret,  and  the  father 
of  Louis,  was  by  trade,  a  paper-stainer,  and  a 
skilful  workman  ;  but  he  had  long  been  out  of  work, 
for  France  was  at  that  time  in  so  sad  a  state  that 
multitudes  of  artizans  could  find  no  employment,  and 
when  it  was  obtained,  they  could  scarcely  procure 
sufficient  food  for  their  families  with  the  wages  they 
received,  for  work  was  cheap  and  bread  was  dear. 
Thus,  what  Margaret  had  said  was  quite  true, — in 
the  cities  and  towns  and  villages  of  France,  were 
thousands  slowly  perishing  with  hunger.  It  was 
very  mournful. 

And  sad  it  was  for  Louis  Duval  to  think  of 
starving.  He  could  not  understand  why  it  should 
be.  Around  him  he  knew  the  rich  were  living  in 
luxury,  and  why  should  he  and  his  father  and  grand- 
mother have  nothing  to  eat  ?  Ah,  who  shall  tell  how 
many  gloomy  thoughts  came  into  that  little  boy's 
mind,  as  he  sat,  leaning  his  head  on  his  grandmother's 
knee  !  At  length  he  looked  up, — 

'  Grandmother/  he  said  ;  '  you  shall  not  starve. 
I  will  go  and  beg.' 
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'  You  must  not  beg,  Louis,'  replied  Margaret, 
sternly.  •'  The  Duvals  were  never  beggars.  Besides,' 
she  added,  mildly  and  sadly,  '  of  whom  would  you 
beg,  my  poor  boy  ?  The  rich  care  nothing  whether 
or  not  the  poor  starve.  "  Starve  and  welcome,"  they 
would  say.  They  are  too  much  used  to  hear  of 
such  things  to  mind  it.  No,  no  :  they  dance  and 
sing,  and  go  to  court  and  to  the  theatres  ;  they  dress 
in  gay  clothes,  and  dine  daily  on  luxuries  ;  but  they 
never  care  who  suffers  so  that  they  do  not.  It  is  so 
in  France  now  ;  but  it  will  not  always  be  so  perhaps, 
though  we  may  not  live  to  see  the  change.  No,  no, 
Louis,  you  must  not  beg.' 

At  this  moment  a  sound  of  distant  music  was 
heard.  It  came  from  below,  and  seemed  far  distant, 
as  indeed  it  was  :  but  they  both  heard  it. 

•'  Hark,  grandmother  !'  said  Louis, — his  attention 
turned  for  a  moment  from  his  own  sufferings,  by  the 
sound  of  music  :  he  was  fond  of  music.  '  Ah,  they 
are  gay  and  happy  below.  Do  you  know,  there  is  a 
fresh  family  on  the  first  floor  :  the  other  grand  folks 
are  gone.' 

*  It  matters  little  to  us,  my  poor  Louis,  who  comes 
or  who  goes.     It  is  strange  too,  that  riches  and 
poverty,  splendour  and  want,  should  be  brought  so 
close  together  as  they  are  in  Paris — all  under  one 
roof !    But  who  has  the  first  floor  now,  Louis  ?' 

*  The  Count  St.  Clair,  grandmother.     I  was  told 
that  is  his  name.     He  was  married  but  a  few  days 
ago.     He  sometimes  lives  in  Paris  ;  but  he  has  a 
large  Chateau  in  Anjou,  and  great   estates  ;  he  is 
going  there  next  week.' 

Louis  did  not  notice  his  grandmother  while  he 
was  speaking ;  but  looking  directly  afterwards  at 
her  countenance,  he  saw  that  she  was  troubled. 

1  Grandmother  !  dear  grandmother  !'  exclaimed 
Louis  :  '  do  I  offend  you  ?' 

'  It  is  nothing,  my  boy,'  she  said,   '  I  shall  be 
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better  soon.     I  did  not  think  ever  to  live  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  St.  Glairs.    But  it  matters  nothing.' 
'  Do  you  know  them,  then  grandmother  V 
1  Listen  Louis  ;  I  am  better  now  :  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  know  of  them.' 

Louis  forgot  his  hunger,  and  listened. 

'  I  was  not  always  lame  and  half  blind,  my  boy/ 

said  Margaret  Duval  ;  '  nor  was  I  always  poor  and 

hopeless  :  but  you  know  this,  without  being  told  it 

now.     Well,  many  years  ago, — forty  years  or  more, 

I  lived .' 

4  In  Anjou,  grandmother  ;  I  have  heard  you  speak 
cf  Anjou,'  said  Louis,  interrupting  her. 

'  Yes,  in  Anjou.  We  had  a  small  farm, — your 
grandfather  and  I.  It  was  near  the  Chateau  St. 
C.air  ;  and  the  Count  was  our  landlord — our  master.' 
'  Not  this  Count,  grandmother  ;  it  cannot  be.  He 
is  not  so  old  as  forty  years,  I  think.  I  saw  him 
yesterday.' 

It  was  his  father,  who  was  then  a  young  man. 
Ycur  own  father  was  then  an  infant,  Louis.' 
Yes,  dear  grandmother,'  said  the  boy. 
He  was  a  great  oppressor,  that  Count  St.  Clair, 
anl  thought  that  all  the  people  on  his  large  estates 
wo-e  by  right  his  servants,  ay,  his  slaves,  and  were 
l>oand  to  obey  him  in  all  things.  I  knew  this,  and 
i  wished  poor  Eustace  to  give  up  the  farm  and  go 
iway.  But  he  would  not.  He  was  born  on  the  farm, 
le  said,  and  had  always  lived  on  it,  and  he  loved 
jvery  bit  of  ground  on  it :  besides,  where  could  we 
fQ  ?  If  we  should  leave  our  little  farm,  we  might  not 
>e  able  to  get  another,  for  the  Count  would  set  other 
andlords  against  us,  and  Eustace  was  brought  up  to 
>e  a  farmer,  and  could  work  at  nothing  else  ;  where 
hen  could  we  go  ?  This  indeed  was  true,  and  I 
;ould  not  answer  him  ;  so  we  kept  on  our  farm,  and 
vere  poor  enough,  with  rent  and  taxes  and  tithes 
tnd  dues  to  keep  us  down  :  for  it  was  then  as  it  is 
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now  ;  the  poor  and  the  workers  paid  the  taxes,  not 
the  rich.  Well,  we  were  poor  enough,  but  we  were 
happy.' 

Poor  Margaret's  voice  sunk  and  trembled  as  she 
came  to  this  part  of  her  story  ;  and  she  paused  some 
minutes  before  she  could  proceed.  At  length,  she 
recovered  herself. 

'  It  soon  came  to  an  end, — this  happiness :'  said  she, 
'one  summer,  it  was  very  hot  and  fine  ;  and  the 
corn  on  our  land,  which  was  all  corn-land,  was  ready 
for  cutting,  very  early  in  the  season.  Poor  Eustace 
and  our  men  were  beginning  to  get  in  the  harvest 
when  the  Count  went  by,  with  his  gamekeeper,  ani 
ordered  them  to  leave  off.  He  was  a  great  sportsman 
— the  Count  ;  and  he  said  it  would  disturb  the 
young  broods  were  the  com  cut  so  soon.  Ah,  te 
cared  more  about  his  game  than  about  his  tenants' 

'  He  was  a  wicked  man,  then,'  said  Louis  indg- 
nantly :  '  and  I  would  not  have  minded  what  fc 
said,  I  would  not — no.' 

'  Your  grandfather,  boy,  was  of  the  same  mi^d. 
I  was  near  enough  to  hear  what  passed,  and  I  wait 
to  poor  Eustace,  and  begged  him  to  obey  the  Court  ; 
for  it  was  the  law.  I  do  not  know  how  it  maybe 
now  ;  it  is  no  better,  I  dare  say  ;  but  then  a  tensnt 
dared  not  cut  his  corn  if  his  landlord  forbade  him, 
unless  he  would  be  ruined. 

'  But  poor  Eustace  was  angry,  and  went  on  reaping 
all  that  day  faster  than  before.  Ah  !  it  was  his  lasl 
day's  work.  The  next,  he  was  sought  for  and  torr 
from  me,  and  put  into  prison.  The  corn  was  left 
uncut  ;  great  rains  came,  and  the  crops  rotted  or 
the  ground.  I  was  not  able  to  get  money  for  th4 
rent,  and  with  my  infant,  was  turned  out  of  our  onlj 
home  ;  and  poor  Eustace  died  soon  in  prison  of  < 
broken  heart.  And  this  is  all  the  good  I  know  oi 
the  St.  Clairs.' 

'But,  grandmother,'  said  Louis,  when  he  foun 
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the  story  was  ended  ;  '  you  came  afterwards  to  Paris, 
and  got  richer  than  you  ever  were  in  Anjou.' 

*  Not  so,  Louis ;  how  could  I  be  rich  when  I  had 
lost  my  best  treasure,  poor  Eustace  ?  God  was  good, 
though  ;  and  found  friends  for  me  ;  and  while  I  was 
strong  and  could  work,  I  saved  something,  and 
brought  up  my  little  orphan  Henry,  your  father, 
and  put  him  to  a  trade  ;  and  a  great  comfort  was 
he  to  me.  But  what  can  one  do  in  such  times  as 
these,  with  bread  so  dear,  and  work  so  scarce  ?  Ah, 
Louis,  is  not  your  father  a  good  workman,  and 
industrious,  and  sober  ?  and  do  not  we,  and  thou- 
sands besides,  starve  ?  France  is  full  of  St.  Glairs, 
boy.  They  do  what  they  will  with  us.  They  grind 
and  grind,  and  grudge  us  food  ;  but  it  will  not  be 
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for  ever.  God  sees  it.  Ah '  and  Margaret 

left  off  speaking. 

It  was  becoming  dusk  ;  and  the  little  boy  could 
not  distinguish  very  clearly  ;  but  as  his  grandmother 
sat  motionless  in  her  arm-chair, — the  only  chair  in 
the  room — with  her  eyes  more  than  half-closed,  he 
felt  sure  she  slept.  She  sometimes  did  sleep  in  her 
chair,  and  at  such  times  Louis  took  care  not  to 
disturb  her. 

Margaret  slept  on,  and  the  garret  was  in  darkness. 
No  one  came  near,  and  Louis  sat  by  the  window, 
watching  the  dull  red  lights  which  glimmered  in 
the  streets  below,  and  cast  a  gloomy  haze  on  the 
atmosphere  around.  Faint  and  sick  with  hunger, 
the  poor  boy  fancied  every  slight  noise  he  heard 
must  be  his  father's  returning  footsteps  ;  but  still 
his  father  did  not  come.  Then  his  thoughts  turned 
to  what  his  grandmother  had  been  telling  him,  and 
his  young  heart  swelled  with  bitter  feelings. 

An  hour  passed  away — two  hours  ;  and  Louis  was 
still  watching.  It  became  dark,  and  the  boy  was 
uneasy,  although  he  scarcely  knew  why,  for  he  was 
used  to  sitting  in  the  dark  with  his  grandmother, 
and  was  used  also  to  her  sleeping  in  her  chair.  But 
now  she  was  so  quiet,  and  slept  so  long,  he  wished 
she  would  wake. 

All  at  once  a  thought  came  into  his  head  ;  and 
quietly  taking  up  his  sabots,  he  crept  softly  out  of 
the  room,  and  the  next  minute  was  descending  the 
stairs. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SCENES    IN"    THE    STREETS. 

EARLIER  on  that  same  April  day,  in  a  different 
quarter  of  Paris,  were  to  be  seen  crowds  of  working 
men,  haggard,  unshaven,  ragged,  and  for  the  most 
part  dirty.  Many  were  barefoot,  others  wore  sabots. 
There  were  women,  too,  with  shrunken  cheeks,  and 
tattered  garments.  And  there  were  children,  cling- 
ing to  their  mothers,  crying  for  food. 

Some  of  the  men  were  talking  loudly  and  fiercely, 
and  their  gestures  were  very  fierce  also.  Others 
looked  downcast  and  sullen.  The  women,  too,  were 
adding  their  shrill  voices  to  the  uproar,  and  throw- 
ing up  their  bare  arms.  It  was  painful  to  see  them 
thus  excited,  and  shocking  it  was  to  hear  the 
dreadful  words  they  uttered. 

There  was  a  cause  for  all  this.  It  was  in  a  quarter 
of  Paris  where  there  were  several  manufactories, 
and  the  houses  around  were  crowded  with  work- 
people. Now  they  had  nothing  to  do,  for  some  of  the 
factories  were  entirely,  and  others  were  partly  closed. 
Worse  than  this,  the  people  had  nothing  to  eat,  and 
hunger  had  driven  or  was  driving  them  to  despera- 
tion. They  cursed  the  government,  which,  they 
said,  had  brought  ruin  upon  the  country,  and  they 
were  angry  with  their  employers,  who  had  dismissed 
them  from  work. 

This  was  not  the  first  day  that  the  poor  starving 
people  had  met  in  large  numbers  in  this  part  of 
Paris  ;  but  day  after  day,  as  more  workmen  were 
thrown  out  of  employ,  and  as  the  sufferings  of  others 
increased,  the  discontented  crowd  had  become  larger 
and  more  restless. 
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It  was  about  noon,  on  this  day,  that  a  man  of 
middle  age,  in  a  working  dress,  and  looking  care- 
worn and  sad,  silently  passing  through  these  groups 
of  restless  loungers,  was  recognised  by  one  of  the 
noisiest  of  the  talkers  among  the  men,  and  addressed 
by  the  name  of  Henry — Henry  Duval. 

'  What  brings  you  here,  Henry  V  said  he. 

'  I  am  seeking  "for  work,  my  friend/  replied  Henry 
in  a  melancholy  tone. 

Henry  was  answered  by  a  hollow  mocking  laugh 
from  those  who  heard  him. 

'  Work  !'  said  his  acquaintance  or  friend,  f  are  you 
so  simple  as  to  suppose  workmen  are  wanted  in 
Paris  ]  Look  around  you.' 

'  I  see  enough  indeed  to  make  my  heart  ache,' 
replied  Henry,  '  and  almost  enouirh  to  cause  me  to 
give  up  my  quest  in  sorrow  and  despair  ;  but  I  do 
not  suffer  alone  ;  and  for  their  sakes  who  suffer  With 
me,  I  must  see  what  perseverance  will  do.  Adieu, 
my  friends.' 

In  another  minute  Henry  Duval  had  turned  the 
corner  of  the  street,  and  was  out  of  sight. 

•  So  it  always  is/  said  the  man  who  had  spoken  to 
Henry  ;  '  if  Duval  can  get  work,  and  earn  but  enough 
to  keep  his  mother  and  son  from  starving,  little 
enough  will  he  care  for  the  rest  of  Paris.  I  am 
sorry,  too,  that  he  is  like  the  rest  of  us.  We  worked 
together  once,  and  he  is  a  good  natured  fellow,  and 
clever  too  ;  but  for  all  that,  he  might  as  well  have 
stayed  at  home.  Work  !'  he  continued  in  a  scornful 
and  vehement  tone,  '  ay,  ay,  there  will  be  work 
enough  for  us  all  soon.' 

'  Why  did  you  not  get  him  to  join  us  ?'  whispered 
a  dark-looking  man  at  the  orator's  elbow. 

'  Hush  !  the  time  is  not  come  yet.  Wait  a  little 
longer.  I  know  where  he  is  going,  and  what  will 
come  of  it.' 

The  afternoon  of  that  April  day  was  far  advanced, 
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and  yet  the  crowd  of  discontented  sufferers  was  not 
diminished.  Few  had  retired  to  their  wretched 
homes  to  dine,  for  at  those  homes  there  were  but 
empty  cupboards.  Indeed,  it  was  better  to  remain 
where  they  were,  for  in  the  midst  of  the  groups 
most  clamorous  for  food,  strangers  had  suddenly 
appeared,  distributing  small  but  welcome  rations  of 
bread  among  the  hungry  people.  Who  these  strangers 
were,  or  whence  they  came,  no  one  seemed  to  know. 
They  were  coarsely  dressed,  and  fierce  in  their  aspect, 
but  to  the  starving  multitude  they  seemed  like 
messengers  of  mercy. 

It  was,  then,  late  in  the  afternoon  that  Henry  Duval 
once  more  appeared  in  the  crowd.  His  face  was 
flushed  with  rage ;  his  hands  were  clenched  as  in 
desperation  ;  his  whole  look  was  changed  :  yet  still 
he  would  have  passed  silently  and  unheeded,  had  not 
his  former  acquaintance  once  more  approached  him. 

'  Ah,  Henry,  you  have  been  long  gone,  and  you  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  spending  your  time  very 
agreeably.  Eh  T 

'  Leave  me  alone,  Jerome,'  said  Henry  fiercely, 
'  what  would  you  have  of  a  desperate  man  ?' 

'  I  would  have  nothing,'  replied  Jerome  softly, 
'  but  I  would  give  him  much.' 

'  Ah,  you  cannot  give  what  I  need,  can  you  ?  can 
you  '?'  exclaimed  Henry,  passionately. 

*  What  need  you,  Henry  T 

'  Bread,  bread  ;  for  my  mother,  for  my  boy — 
bread  !' 

'  Be  patient  Henry  ;  yes,  I  can,  I  promise,  before 
night  you  shall  have  bread,'  said  Jerome,  '  and  more 

than  bread,  you  shall  have' and  here  he  laid 

his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear — '  revenge  ;  you  shall  have  revenge.' 

'  Revenge  on  whom  ]  What  do  you  mean,  Jerome  ?' 

'  Revenge,'  whispered  Jerome,  '  on  the  man  who 
has  insulted  you,  who  said  that  your  mother  was — ' 
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'  Hold,  hold,'  exclaimed  Henry  hastily  ;  '  would 
you  drive  me  quite  mad  ?' 

'  No,  my  friend,  I  would  bring  you  to  your  senses,' 
replied  the  tempter  ;  '  but  enough  of  this.  You  went 
to  Reveillon's  factory  V 

'  I  did.' 

'  And  you  found  the  whole  hive  in  confusion. ' 

'  True  enough,  it  was/  said  Henry  ;  '  Reveillon  has 
this  morning  reduced  his  workmen's  wages,  and  they 
refuse  to  work.  You  might  have  told  me  this  three 
hours  ago  :  it  would  have  saved  my  time.  Well, 
what  more  ?' 

'  You  waited,  as  you  say,  nearly  three  hours  before 
the  great  man  could  be  seen.' 

'  Would  that  I  had  not  seen  him  at  all,'  said  Henry. 

'  But  you  did  see  him,  my  friend,'  continued 
Jerome,  speaking  calmly,  '  and  you  humbled  yourself 
to  him — you  begged — ' 

'  I  told  him,'  said  Henry,  speaking  fast  and  loud, 
1  that  I  was  starving — starving  ; — that  my  mother 
and  my  boy — poor  Louis — had  not  tasted  bread  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  were  perishing  ;  and  I  asked 
for  work,  as  he  hoped  for  mercy,  to  give  me  the 
privilege  of  working  but  for  a  crust  of  bread  for 
them.' 

(  And  he  pitied  you — of  course  he  pitied  you  V 

f  He  laughed  at  my  distress  ;  he  mocked  my  tones  ; 
he  cursed  me  for  a  democrat,  and  told  me  that  bread 

was  too  good  for  such  rascals  ;  he  but  no 

matter.' 

'  No,  no  matter  what  else  he  said,'  replied  Jerome, 
as  he  sprang  into  an  empty  cart,  from  which,  in 
another  minute,  he  was  fiercely  addressing  the 
frantic  multitude.  A  few  words  was  enough,  and 
before  Henry  Duval  could  understand  what  was 
going  on,  or  could  escape  from  the  crowd  which 
pressed  around  him,  he  heard  shouts  from  all 
quarters,  *  Vive  Henry  Duval:'  1A  has  Reveillon.' 
( Duval  for  ever  ;'  *  Down  with  Reveillon.' 
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There  was  something  now  for  the  crowd  to  do  ; 
and  before  many  minutes  had  passed  away,  a  rude 
effigy  of  the  unfeeling  and  unpopular  manufacturer 
was  prepared,  a  mock  court  of  justice  was  arranged 
in  and  around  the  cart,  and  after  being  formally 
condemned  to  death,  the  effigy  was  suspended  by 
the  neck  to  a  lamp-iron,  amidst  the  execrations  of 
the  enraged  multitude,  among  which  were  some  of 
Reveillon's  discharged  workmen. 

During  these  proceedings,  which,  however,  did 
not  take  long,  Duval  had  remained,  a  stupefied 
spectator  ;  but  others  in  the  crowd  were  more  active. 
The  same  ferocious  looking  strangers  who,  at  an 
earlier  hour,  had  distributed  bread  to  the  hungry 
people,  were  now  busy  in  feeding  their  minds  with 
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dark  hints  at  revenge.  Those  whom  they  addressed 
were  for  the  most  part  ignorant  and  vicious,  and 
they  found  ready  listeners.  In  a  short  time,  a  rude 
and  tumultuous  procession  was  formed,  torches  were 
procured,  and,  amidst  shouts  of  terrible  threaten- 
ings,  they  proceeded  to  Reveillon's  factory,  led  on 
by  Jerome  and  the  dark  looking  man,  between  whom, 
at  an  early  part  of  the  day,  a  few  words,  already 
recorded,  had  passed.  With  them,  linked  arm  in 
arm,  was  Henry  Duval. 

1 A  bas  Reveillon,'  '  Down  with  Reveillon,'  was 
shouted  by  hundreds  of  voices,  as  the  mob  approached 
the  factory,  and  a  savage  attack  was  immediately 
made  upon  the  house.  In  a  few  minutes  an  entrance 
was  forced.  Happily,  the  manufacturer  and  his 
family  had  escaped,  but  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
Before  that  fearful  night  was  over  the  house  was 
stripped  from  top  to  bottom.  All  the  furniture  was 
thrown  into  the  street  and  destroyed  ;  every  window 
was  smashed,  and  the  building  itself,  when  morning 
came,  was  a  miserable  ruin. 

While  these  scenes  of  violence  were  going  on,  no 
opposition  was  offered  ;  but  active  among  the  fero- 
cious crowd  were  the  same  mysterious  strangers, 
distributing  money  and  wine  to  the  panting  rioters, 
while,  fleeing  from  the  scene  were  to  be  seen  the 
half-dressed  inhabitants  of  the  quarter,  who  knew  not 
whose  house  might  be  next  attacked,  or  what  fresh 
madness  might  be  in  store. 

Sickened  with  what  he  saw,  and  fainting  for  want 
of  nourishment,  as  well  as  anxious  for  his  mother 
land  son,  Henry  Duval  would  gladly  have  escaped. 
But  escape  he  could  not.  Presently  money  was 
thrust  into  his  hand,  and  a  flask  of  wine.  Parched 
with  thirst  he  gladly  lifted  the  flask  and  drank.  A 
long,  deep  draught  it  was,  and  then,  like  the  rest  of 
the  crowd,  he  became  frantic,  and  shouted  for 
revenge. 
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By  morning  light  the  work  was  completed,  and 
while  pausing,  perhaps,  to  consult  what  madness 
should  next  be  committed,  the  tramping  of  horses 
was  heard.  '  The  soldiers  are  coming  at  last  ;' 
shouted  Jerome,  who  through  the  night  had  been 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  leaders  ;  '  The  soldiers 
are  coming.  Stand  firm,  men.' 

He  was  answered  with  a  loud  cheer,  and  the 
troop  which  a  minute  afterwards  drew  up  in  front  of 
them,  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  defiance. 

The  mob  was  ordered  by  the  officers  instantly  to 
disperse. 

'  Down  with  them,'  shouted  Jerome  ;  and  obedient 
to  this  word  of  command,  the  rioters  assailed  the 
soldiers  with  bricks  and  stones  from  the  ruined 
building. 

At  length  the  word  was  given  to  the  soldiers  to 
fire,  and  fearful  destruction  followed  ;  for  when  the 
rioters  dispersed,  they  left  behind  two  hundred  dead 
bodies,  and  three  hundred  wounded.  Among  the 
former  was  Jerome,  and  among  the  wounded  was 
Henry  Duval. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    FIRST    FLOOR. 

ENGLISH  people,  when  they  first  enter  Paris,  are 
struck  with  the  singular  construction  of  the  houses, 
which  "  rise  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  storeys,  with 
floors  in  the  attics,  and  are  each  inhabited  by  a 
number  of  families.  This  custom  a  good  deal 
resembles  that  of  Edinburgh,  where  a  number  of 
families  inhabit  separate  floors,  entered  by  common 
stairs,  but  those  stairs  are  entered  directly  from  the 
street.  In  Paris,  the  common  stairs  are  situated 
within  an  enclosed  coach-entry,  where  there  is  a 
porter's  lodge,  and  the  porter  takes  charge  of  the 
enclosed  court,  and  shuts  the  large  outer  door  at 
night.  By  this  means,  the  houses  on  the  stairs  are 
effectually  guarded,  and  kept  free  from  vagrants. 
In  the  court-yards,  coaches  and  horses  are  accommo- 
dated, and  frequently  they  contain  offices  of  pro- 
fessional persons  as  well  as  warehouses.  Throughout 
the  whole  city,  even  in  the  most  splendid  parts,  shops 
or  offices  are  found  on  the  ground-floors  of  the  houses 
level  with  the  streets." 

This  short  description  of  the  houses  of  Paris  will 
assist  the  young  reader  to  understand  how  the  first 
floor  of  a  large  house  should  happen  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  nobleman,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  same  house 
was  the  abode  of  wretchedness  and  want.  In  truth, 
nothing  in  that  city  is  more  common  than  such 
arrangements,  while  from  the  first-floor  to  the  garret 
are  to  be  found  members  of  every  class  of  society 
between  the  very  high  and  the  very  low. 

On  that  same  April  night  of  which  so  much  has 
already  been  said  in  the  former  chapters,  the  Countess 
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St.  Clair,  dressed  for  the  theatre,  was  descending 
the  broad  stairs  which  led  from  her  splendid  apart- 
ments to  the  court-yard,  where  her  carriage  was 
already  waiting.  Two  servants  in  rich  liveries  were 
attending  her  with  lights,  and  she  had  reached  the 
first  landing-place,  when  a  little  boy,  almost  breath- 
less with  running,  and  seemingly  much  terrified, 
hastily  passed  her,  and  making  a  false  step,  stumbled 
and  fell  on  the  stairs.  The  next  moment  a  stout 
man,  in  the  dress  of  a  baker,  with  a  cotton  nightcap 
on  his  head,  followed,  and  seizing  the  prostrate  child, 
was  roughly  dragging  him  away. 

As  the  angry  man  and  sobbing  boy  passed  the 
lady,  who  stood  looking  on,  wondering  what  it  all 
could  mean,  the  baker  bowed. 

'  Pardon  my  rudeness,  madame,'  he  said  ;  'I  beg 
ten  thousand  pardons,  but  this  young  rogue ' 

'  Poor  little  fellow,'  exclaimed  the  Countess,  inter- 
rupting the  baker  ;  '  what  can  he  have  done  wrong  V 

The  tone  of  pity  served  to  recall  the  boy  to  his 
senses.  He  tore  himself  from  the  grasp  of  his  captor, 
and  cast  himself  at  the  lady's  feet. 

'  Madame,  madame,  have  pity,'  he  cried.  '  Do  not 
let  them  send  me  to  prison,  dear  lady,  kind  lady  ! 

I  did  not  mean,  madame I  could  not  help  it, 

madame.  It  was  for  my  grandmother.' 

'  What  does  it  all  mean  ?'  asked  the  lady. 

'Cejeune  larron,  madame,  this  young  rogue,  this 
little  thief,  entered  my  shop,  and  stole  a  loaf.  See, 
madame,  here  it  is  ;'  and  saying  this,  the  injured 
baker  picked  up  from  the  landing  a  small  loaf  which 
had  fallen  from  the  child's  hand,  and  had  rolled 
unheeded  almost  to  the  lady's  feet.  '  See,  madame,' 
said  the  baker,  '  here  it  is.' 

'  Madame,  dear  madame,'  cried  the  boy  in  an  agony, 
'  I  did  not  steal.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  told  him  I  would 
pay  another  day  when  my  father  earns  money — the 
first  penny,  madame,  the  first  penny.  Was  it  stealing, 
madame  1  was  it  stealing  V 
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'I  am  afraid,  my  poor  child/  said  the  young 
Countess,  '  that  it  was  little  less  than  stealing.  But,' 
added  she,  turning  to  the  baker,  e  did  he  thus  offer 
to  pay,  and  do  you  know  the  boy  V 

1 1  will  tell  you  the  truth,  madame,'  replied  the 
baker,  '  I  do  know  the  boy,  for  he  has  often  come  to 
my  shop  for  bread,  and  I  know  Henry  Duval,  his 
father,  and  that  he  is  sober  and  honest ;  but  what 
is  that  ?  He  has  no  work,  and  cannot  pay,  and  I 
cannot  afford  to  lose  a  loaf.  It  is  true,  madame, 
this  child  asked  me  to  trust  him,  for  his  grandmother 
was  in  great  want  of  food,  and  when  I  refused, 
madame — and  I  felt  obliged  to  refuse — the  little 
rogue  snatched  up  a  loaf — this  loaf — and  ran  away, 
saying  he  must  have  it,  and  his  father  would  pay.' 

*  Poor  child,'  repeated  the  lady  ;  '  well,  let  him  go, 
and  give  him  the  loaf.     I  will  pay  you.     Anthony,' 
she  said  to  one  of  her  attendants,  '  pay  this  man, 
and  see  that  the  boy  comes  to  no  further  harm.' 

Louis  Duval  clutched  the  loaf  then  held  out  to 
him,  and  pouring  out  rapidly  his  thanks  to  the  lady, 
began  to  ascend  the  stairs. 

'  Poor  child,'  exclaimed  the  Countess  St.  Clair  for 
the  fourth  time,  '  I  am  half  disposed  to  follow  him  ;' 
and  she  put  one  foot  on  the  stairs  leading  upwards. 

*  Madame,'  said  Anthony,  who  had  satisfied  the 
baker  and  dismissed  him,  '  the  carriage  waits  ?' 

'  Then  let  it  wait  a  little  longer,  sir,'  replied  the 
young  lady  rather  haughtily  ;  '  I  am  going  this  way, 
and  please  to  follow  me.'  Saying  this,  she  stepped 
lightly  up  the  stairs,  and  soon  caught  sight  of  Louis. 

Higher  and  higher  went  the  boy,  and  higher  and 
higher  ascended  the  lady  and  her  servant.  At 
length,  when  the  lady  was  panting  with  exertion, 
and  Anthony  inwardly  thinking,  perhaps,  what  a 
hard  life  is  theirs  who  have  to  wait  on  fanciful 
young  Countesses,  the  stairs,  which  at  every  landing 
place  had  become  narrower  and  steeper,  terminated 
in  a  dark  passage.  On  either  side  of  the  passage 
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were  broken  and  crazy  doors,  mostly  half  open, 
which  seemed  to  lead  into  empty  attics,  and  above 
was  the  bare  roof  of  the  house,  through  which  the 
night  air  gained  admittance  by  many  a  chink. 

The  boy  was  still  before,  and  unconscious  of  fol- 
lowers. Taking  off  his  sabots,  he  gently  opened  a 
door  at  the  further  end  of  the  passage,  and  entered. 
For  a  moment  or  two  all  was  silent,  and  the  young 
Countess  approached  the  door  and  entered,  followed 
by  Anthony,  bearing  a  light. 

The  boy  started  as  the  light  gleamed  upon  the 
wall,  and  then,  without  speaking,  crept  closely  to 
the  side  of  his  grandmother,  who  still  sat  motionless 
in  the  chair  as  he  had  left  her.  Her  hand  lay  in  her 
lap,  and  he  took  it  in  his  own  to  press  to  his  lips. 
Then  suddenly  dropping  it  in  terror,  he  uttered  a 
loud  cry *  She  is  dead she  is  dead  !' 

Yes  dead— cold  dead — starved  to  death. 

****** 

*  This  is  not  a  fit  place  for  madame,'  said  Anthony, 
respectfully  bowing  to  the  trembling  young  lady, 
after  ascertaining  that  they  were  indeed  in  the 
chamber  of  death. 

1  You  are  wrong,'  replied  the  Countess  St.  Clair, 
recovering  herself,  '  you  are  very  wrong,  Anthony ; 
it  is  a  fit  place  for  me  ;  and  I  wish  that  every  gay 
woman  in  Paris  could  see  this  sight.  No  wonder 
the  people  say  we  are  heartless  and  selfish,  when, 
even  over  our  heads,  in  the  very  houses  we  live  in, 
they  are  starving  to  death. 

'  What,  then,  will  madame  do  ?'  asked  the  servant, 
who  stood  shivering  with  cold,  and  half  terrified  at 
sight  of  the  poor  old  woman  dead. 

1  In  the  first  place,  light  me  down  stairs  ;  we  can, 
as  you  seem  to  think,  do  no  further  good  here.  Stay, 
you  would  not  leave  this  poor  weeping  child  alone 
with  the  dead.  Come,  my  poor,  poor  boy,  your 
grandmother  is  indeed  past  help,  but  come  you  with 
me.  1  will  give  you  food.' 
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'My  father  will  be  here  soon,'  sobbed  Louis, 
drawing  back.  '  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  V 

It  was  not  difficult,  however,  to  persuade  the 
frightened  boy  to  leave  the  garret, — for  what  child 
likes  to  be  alone  with  death  ?  The  lady  [assured 
him,  too,  that  the  porter  should  be  spoken  to,  that 
some  one  should  be  sent  to  take  charge  of  his  poor 
dead  grandmother,  and  that  his  father,  on  his  return 
home,  should  be  directed  where  to  find  him. 

'  The  carriage  still  waits,  madame,'  said  Anthony, 
as  the  lady  and  Louis  entered  the  warm  and  richly- 
furnished  apartments  of  the  Count  St.  Clair. 

'  Dismiss  it  then,  and  go  seek  the  Count.  I  was 
to  meet  him  at  the  theatre.  Tell  him  I  could  not, 

and  ask  him .  Stay,  I  will  give  you  a  note,' 

and  the  Countess  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines  ;  '  take 
that ;  it  will  explain  all.' 

The  servant  bowed  low,  and  withdrew. 

****** 

Two  days  after  this,  the  Count  and  Countess  St. 
Clair  were  by  themselves  in  their  breakfast-room. 

'  I  wonder,'  said  the  lady,  '  that  the  boy's  father 
has  not  yet  appeared.' 

'  You  need  wonder  no  longer,  then,  my  dear  lady  ; 
he  was  wounded  in  the  riot  the  other  night,  in  the 
suburb  St.  Antoine,  and  is  now  in  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals. When  he  is  well  enough,  he  will  be  taken  to 
prison.' 

'  Are  you  sure  ?'  asked  the  lady  earnestly. 

'  Nay,  not  sure.  There  may  be  more  Duvals  than 
one.  I  know  only,  that  among  the  list  of  wounded 
rioters,  figures  the  name  of  Henry  Duval,  by  trade  a 
paper-stainer.' 

'  It  is  he,'  said  the  Countess.  '  Poor  child,'  she 
continued,  '  his  father  a  prisoner,  and  wounded,  his 
grandmother  dead  !  Why,  why  did  the  people  riot  V 

1  Ma  foi,  my  faith,  who  can  tell  ?'  returned  the 
Count  carelessly,  '  they  were  hungry  perhaps.  They 
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say,  however,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it ;  and  that  it  was  his  money  which  was 
so  freely  distributed  in  the  crowd.  But  who  knows  ? 
Time  will  show.  But  this  boy,  what  do  you  do  with 
him,  my  dear  Julia  ?' 

'  Let  us  take  him  with  us  to  Chateau  St.  Clair,' 
pleaded  the  lady  ;  and  as  she  had  not  been  a  wife 
many  weeks,  she  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  her 
wish.  So  one  day  in  the  following  week,  Louis 
Duval,  newly  clothed  in  decent  mourning,  was 
riding  in  a  luxurious  carriage,  in  company  with 
madame's  own  maid,  leaving  far  behind  Paris, — his 
father  in  prison,  and  his  grandmother  in  her  grave. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SCENES    IN   A   REVOLUTION. 

THE  sorrows  of  childhood  are  soon  forgotten  or 
softened.  At  first  Louis  Duval  refused  to  be  com- 
forted ;  the  shocking  and  unexpected  death  of  his 
grandmother,  and  the  absence  of  his  father,  to  him 
so  unaccountable,  threw  him  into  the  wildest  sorrow. 
But  time,  the  great  healer,  calmed  him  ;  and  the 
kindness  of  his  protectors,  with  plenty  of  food  and 
new  warm  clothing,  reconciled  him,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  his  loss.  By  the  time,  therefore,  that  he  left 
Paris  with  his  new  friends,  there  were  few  traces  of 
sadness  on  his  countenance. 

The  long  journey  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
which  occupied  four  days,  was  also  a  pleasant  change 
to  a  child  who  had  lived  all  his  short  life  in  a  large 
crowded  city.  To  him  the  country  was  enchanting, 
bright  as  it  was  with  the  fresh  green  of  spring-tide, 
and  lively  with  flocks  of  sheep.  His  companion, 
too,  was  a  kind-hearted  girl,  who  enlivened  the  way 
by  telling  the  young  traveller  of  the  glories  of  Cha- 
teau St.  Clair,  which,  by  the  way,  she  had  not  yet 
seen,  while  she  now  and  then  raised  his  hopes  by 
assuring  him  that  his  father  would  soon  follow  them 
to  that  wonderful  place. 

But  travelling  four  days  together,  though  in  a  soft 
and  comfortable  carriage,  and  by  easy  stages  with 
pleasant  resting-places  between  them,  is  tiring  both 
to  body  and  mind  ;  and  Louis  was  very  glad  when, 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  he  was  woke  out 
of  a  sound  sleep  by  the  carriage  stopping  in  a  large 
paved  court-yard  surrounded  by  high  buildings, 
which  he  was  told  were  those  of  Chateau  St.  Clair. 
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He  was  then  given  into  the  care  of  an  old  house- 
keeper, who  put  him  in  mind  of  his  poor  grand- 
mother, only  that  she  was  much  stouter  and  more 
active  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  he  was  quietly  sleeping 
in  a  small  bed  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
Chateau. 

From  this  time,  for  more  than  three  years,  the 
Chateau  was  Louis's  home  ;  and  except  that  he 
often  thought  of  his  father,  of  whom  he  could  never 
hear  any  tidings,  he  could  not  have  had  a  happier 
home.  The  kind  young  Countess  did  not  think  it 
beneath  her  to  take  notice  of  the  poor  child  whom 
she  had  saved  from  starving,  and  the  Count  also 
good-naturedly  sometimes  played  with  him  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Chateau,  and  at  other  times  made 
him  his  companion  when  he  went  shooting  over  his 
estate,  or  fishing  in  the  beautiful  and  noble  river — 
the  Loire — which  was  not  more  than  a  mile  from 
Chateau  St.  Clair.  And  Louis  was  glad  to  see  that, 
however  much  of  a  tyrant  the  old  Count  had  been, 
the  young  Count  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  tenants 
around,  for  whom  he  had  always  a  kind  word,  and 
whom,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  he  neither  injured 
nor  insulted. 

The  servants  at  the  Chateau,  also,  were  kind  to 
the  little  fellow.  Anthony,  his  earliest  acquaintance 
among  them,  taught  him  to  read  and  write.  One  of 
the  grooms  taught  him  to  ride  and  manage  a  horse, 
and  one  of  the  gamekeepers  taught  him  to  shoot 
with  bow  and  arrow,  and  promised  in  time  to  teach 
him  to  shoot  with  a  gun.  Then  there  was  an  old 
priest  who  lived  at  the  Chateau  as  chaplain,  who 
taught  him  Latin,  and  joked  with  him  sometimes 
about  going  to  college  ;  and  there  were  the  old 
housekeeper  and  madame's  maid,  who  indulged  him 
and  petted  him,  partly,  perhaps,  because  they  had  no 
one  else  in  the  Chateau  to  indulge  and  pet  ;  partly 
too  because  they  knew  it  would  please  madame,  and 
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partly,  also,  because  he  was  really  a  very  tractable 
and  engaging  boy,  and  they  pitied  his  orphan  state  ; 
for  '  as  for  his  good-for-nothing  father,'  they  said, 
though  not  in  Louis's  hearing,  '  who  was  put  in 
prison  for  rioting,  no  doubt  he  was  sent  to  the 
galleys  for  life,  if  he  was  not  hung/ 

But  while  the  life  of  Louis  Duval  was  passing 
thus  quietly  in  Anjou,  events  were  taking  place  else- 
where which  were  greatly  to  influence  his  future 
life.  Of  these  events,  the  boy  heard  but  little, 
though  his  protectors  knew  too  much  for  their  peace 
and  comfort.  And  as  this  story  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate certain  important  events  in  history  as  well  as 
to  give  amusement  for  '  a  summer  day'  or  '  a  winter 
night,'  we  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  French 
Revolution,  which  began,  in  outward  seeming,  in  the 
year  1789. 

Long  before  that  year,  however,  it  had  really 
begun,  for  quite  true  it  was,  as  old  Margaret  Duval 
had  said,  the  poor  felt  themselves  oppressed  by  the 
rich,  and  longed  for  a  change.  This  was  nothing 
new.  Then  came  a  bad  harvest  in  the  year  1788, 
and  this,  together  with  bad  government,  caused  such 
distress,  that  the  poor,  as  you  have  read,  were  suffer- 
ing by  hundreds  for  want  of  food.  This  stirred 
them  up  in  revenge  against  those  who,  as  they  said, 
had  brought  them  to  such  a  state  of  destitution  and 
misery. 

There  were  others,  also,  who  were  not  poor,  who 
wished  for  a  change.  Some  of  these  were  good  and 
wise  men,  and  friends  of  their  country ;  others  of 
them  thought  only  of  themselves  and  their  own 
selfish  purposes,  and  by  them  the  riot  was  brought 
about,  or  at  least,  helped  on,  in  which  Louis's 
father,  poor  Henry  Duval,  was  wounded. 

After  that  sad  affair,  things  got  worse  instead  of 
better.  It  would  take  long  to  tell  of  the  different 
parties  in  the  state,  of  the  changes  and  quarrels  in 
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parliament,   of  the   confusion   and  dismay   of   the 

§overnment,  and  how  the  King  of  France,  Louis  the 
ixteenth,  who  was  a  kind-hearted  prince,  but  not 
a  particularly  wise  one,  began  to  wish  himself  any- 
where but  where  he  was,  since  he  did  not  know  how 
to  manage  his  people  for  the  best ; — for  their  best 
and  for  his  own.  In  short,  there  were  sufferings 
uncounted  and  without  hope  of  relief,  murmurings 
without  notice  or  regard,  and  strivings  of  the  people 
without  prospect  of  an  end. 

You  have  heard,  perhaps  of  the  Bastille,  a  gloomy 
old  prison  in  Paris,  in  which  those  who  offended  the 
kings  and  governments  of  France  were  used  to  be 
confined.  A  fearful  prison  it  was,  if  but  a  twentieth 
or  a  hundredth  part  of  the  stories  told  of  it  were 
true.  The  people  of  France  looked  upon  it  with 
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terror,  and  hated  the  sight  of  its  grim  and  dark 
walls. 

Three  months  had  not  passed  away  from  the  day 
on  which  our  story  begins,  and  Paris  was  in  open 
rebellion.  The  people  had  risen  by  thousands  against 
the  government,  and  were  ready  for  almost  anything. 
Paris  was  surrounded  with  soldiers,  but  these  soldiers 
felt  kindly  towards  the  people,  and  were  more  likely 
to  take  part  with  them  than  against  them.  While 
affairs  were  in  this  terrible  state,  it  became  known 
that  the  King  had  dismissed  a  minister  whom  the 
people  counted  on  as  their  friend  ;  and  it  was 
whispered  that  it  was  intended  by  the  King  and 
his  government  to  make  fierce  war  at  once  upon 
the  people,  and  put  them  down  by  force.  It  was 
said,  too,  that  the  cannon  on  the  top  of  the  Bastille 
were  loaded  and  pointed,  ready  for  firing  upon  the 
city. 

Then  there  was  a  loud  cry  of  "Treachery,  trea- 
chery ;"  many  of  the  soldiers  joined  the  people,  who 
seized  arms — pikes,  swords,  and  guns — wherever 
they  could  be  found ;  and  shouting,  "  To  the  Bastille ; 
to  the  Bastille ;  down  with  the  Bastille ;"  they  rushed 
towards  the  gloomy  building.  After  a  fierce  attack 
and  a  feeble  resistance,  the  Bastille  was  won,  the 
prisoners  it  contained  were  set  at  liberty,  its  gover- 
nor was  killed,  and  the  detested  old  prison  itself,  was 
burned  and  demolished. 

But  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  did  not  feed 
hungry  thousands  ;  and  though  it  was  a  triumph, 
it  was  not  a  relief.  But  the  people  had  now  got  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  knew  that  they  were  powerful : 
they  did  not  however  use  their  power  aright.  Many 
frightful  murders  were  committed  in  Paris,  of  those 
whom  the  people  looked  upon  as  their  tyrants  and 
enemies  ;  and  the  nobles  of  France  began  to  hasten 
away  from  the  unhappy  country,  into  other  lands. 

From  Paris,  these  disturbances  spread  through  a 
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large  part  of  France  ;  for  this  great  Revolution,  like 
a  mighty  river,  rolled  on  and  on,  overwhelming  all 
that  came  in  its  way  ;  so  that  in  almost  every  city 
and  town  in  France,  as  well  as  in  country  villages 
and  hamlets,  the  poor  rose  in  rebellion  against  the 
rich,  committing  all  kinds  of  cruel  excesses  without 
check  or  hindrance. 

Then  came  another  bad  harvest  ;  for  the  country 
people  around  Paris  had  been  much  too  busy  in  the 
Revolution  to  attend  to  such  things  as  sowing  and 
reaping  :  so  it  was  more  difficult  than  ever  for  the 
poor  to  get  food.  This  made  them  desperate  ;  they 
determined  to  have  new  laws  and  no  lords  ;  they  in- 
sulted the  king,  so  that  he  was  afraid  for  his  life  ; 
and  brought  him  in  triumph  from  his  palace  at  Ver- 
sailles, to  Paris,  where  they  said  he  should  in  future 
live,  that  the  people  might  watch  over  him. 

Another  year  passed  away,  and  the  Revolution 
was  still  going  on.  The  people  seemed  to  get  more 
and  more  savage,  and  like  wild  beasts,  thirsting  for 
blood,  they  continued  to  take  fearful  revenge  upon 
all  whom  they  supposed  to  be  their  enemies.  All 
order  and  power  of  governing  aright  were  lost,  and 
nothing  remained  of  royalty  but  the  name.  At 
length,  the  king,  sad  and  fearful,  escaped  one  sum- 
mer's night  from  Paris,  taking  with  him  his  family, 
intending  to  leave  his  kingdom  and  his  crown. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  people,  indeed,  were 
not  so  fond  of  poor  Louis  the  Sixteenth  as  to  wish 
him,  on  that  account,  to  remain  with  them  ;  but 
they  thought  it  would  be  safer  for  them  to  have  him 
in  Paris,  than  to  allow  him  to  leave  the  country  ;  so 
they  pursued  the  unhappy  fugitives,  and  brought 
them  back  again  with  fierce  exultation. 

Another  year — a  year  of  confusion,  wretchedness, 
and  crime — passed  away,  and  Louis  was  still  king  in 
name,  but  not  in  power  ;  and  even  the  name  was 
soon  to  be  denied  him.  The  power  had  long  ago 
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passed  into  other  hands.  Once,  the  people  were 
cruelly  oppressed  by  selfish  and  luxurious  nobles, 
now,  the  tyrants  of  France  were  the  most  ignorant 
and  vicious  of  the  people. 

At  midnight,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1792,  those  of 
the  people  of  Paris  who  were  asleep,  were  aroused 
from  their  slumbers,  by  the  violent  ringing  of  the 
tocsin,  or  alarm  bells  of  the  city.  Well  was  the 
meaning  of  that  warning  sound  understood  ;  and 
soon  every  street  was  in  commotion.  Here  and 
there  a  few  groups  of  soldiers  and  citizens  were  seen 
hastening  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  to  defend 
the  king  from  violence  ;  elsewhere  were  great  mobs 
of  desperate  and  ruthless  men,  marching  to  the 
same  spot  to  dethrone,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  to 
murder  him.  At  about  six  o'clock,  the  heavy  firing 
of  cannon  told  the  king  and  those  about  him  that 
his  foes  were  coming  ;  and  come  they  did,  with 
terrible  shouts  of  "  Down  with  the  tyrant,  down 
with  the  traitor ;  no  king — no  tyrant ;  long  live  the 
nation  ;  long  live  France  ;  liberty  for  ever  !  "  The 
frightened  king  and  his  family  were  persuaded  to 
flee  from  the  palace,  and  take  refuge  in  the  National 
Assembly — the  Parliament  of  France,  which  then 
was  sitting.  They  fled  :  the  palace  was  taken  ;  six 
hundred  of  the  king's  defenders  were  murdered;  and 
that  same  day,  in  the  National  Assembly,  Louis  was 
told  that  he  was  king  no  longer,  that  France  would 
no  longer  have  a  king  ;  and  that,  instead  of  a  palace, 
he  must  thenceforth  be  lodged  in  a  prison,  to  answer 
for  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  and  caused  to  be 
committed  against  his  country.  These  were  some  of 
the  scenes  of  this  French  Revolution. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AX  UNEXPECTED  MEETING  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

IT  was  towards  the  end  of  August,  that  Louis 
Duval,  one  bright  cairn  evening,  was  walking  towards 
the  little  village  of  St.  Clair,  which  was  not  more 
than  half-a-mile  from  the  Chateau,  on  some  errand 
for  his  friend,  the  old  priest.  There  were  pleasant 
sights  in  Anjou  at  this  time,  compared  with  other 
parts  of  France,  although  even  here,  the  Revolution 
had  brought  disturbances  and  alarm.  Still,  the 
harvest-fields,  on  this  evening  in  August,  were  rich 
with  sheaves  of  corn,  which  the  reapers  were  cutting, 
ready  for  storing  away  in  barns  or  stacks  ;  and 
merry  songs,  with  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  busy 
peasantry,  sounded  far  through  the  clear  air,  and 
were  echoed  back  again  by  the  thick  woods  which 
seemed,  on  three  sides,  to  shut  in  the  delightful 
valley  in  which  were  the  Chateau  and  village  of  St. 
Clair,  and  which  was  bounded,  on  the  fourth,  by  the 
river. 

It  was  along  a  well-paved  road,  with  a  flourishing 
hedgerow  on  either  side,  that  Louis  Duval  went, 
humming  to  himself,  one  of  the  songs  of  the  pea- 
santry, the  echo  of  which  had  caught  his  ear.  He 
was  now  eleven  years  old,  strong  and  healthy  ;  and 
not  many,  perhaps,  who  had  seen  him  on  that  sad 
night  when  his  grandmother  died, — thin,  pale,  fright- 
ened, and  coarsely  clad  as  he  was, — would  have  re- 
cognised him  now. 

He  had  passed  no  one  on  the  road,  and  was  just 
entering  the  village,  when,  from  a  little  auberge,  or 
road-side  tavern,  a  man,  meanly  dressed,  stepped 
forth.  Their  eyes  met ;  and  the  next  moment,  Louis 
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was  clasped  in  his  father's  arras,  sobbing,  as  though 
his  heart  would  break,  for  very  gladness. 

'  There,  my  son,  that  will  do,'  said  Henry  Duval, 
somewhat  coldly  but  not  harshly  ;  '  recover  yourself, 
Louis,  or  we  shall  be  observed  ;  and  I  have  that  to 
say  to  you  which  none  besides  must  hear.  Let  us 
find  a  place  where  we  may  be  sure  there  are  no  lis- 
teners.' 

Louis  led  his  father  into  a  meadow  that  was  near  ; 
and  they  both  seated  themselves  on  a  bank,  still 
warm  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

'  Father,  dear  father,'  said  Louis,  fondly  kissing 
his  father's  hand,  *  I  thought  I  should  never  see  you 
again.' 

'  I  could  not  seek  you  sooner,  dear  Louis,'  replied 
Henry  Duval ;  '  it  is  but  a  few  months  since  I  was 
freed  from  the  prison  into  which  the  tyrants  had 
cast  me  ;  and  since  then  I  have  been  busy,  very 
busy.  I  have  work  now,  Louis.' 

There  was  something  so  fierce  in  his  father's  tone 
and  gestures,  that  Louis  looked  at  him  in  wonder, 
as  though  the  thought  had  crossed  his  mind,  '  Is  this 
my  father  ?  can  it  be  T 

Perhaps  Henry  Duval  had  some  suspicion  that  such 
a  thought  was  in  his  boy's  mind,  for  he  said,  more 
quietly,  and  quite  sadly,  '  I  am  changed  since  you 
saw  me  last,  Louis  ;  am  I  not  1 ' 

'  My  father, — still  my  father,'  replied  the  weeping 
boy. 

'  And  you  are  changed  too,  Louis ;  how  have  these 
people  used  you  ? ' 

'Who,  father?' 

'These  St.  Glairs  ;  have  they  been  kind  to  you?' 

Louis  replied  with  all  the  warmth  of  gratitude, 
that  indeed,  indeed,  the  Count  and  the  Countess  were 
very  kind,  and  all  at  the  Chateau  were  very  kind  to 
him, — that  he  would  have  been  quite  happy,  only  for 
the  longing  he  had  to  be  again  with  his  father. 
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1  It  is  well,'  said  Duval,  gloomily  ;  '  it  is  well  for 
them  that  they  have  dealt  thus  with  you,'  and  he 
sunk  for  a  moment  or  two  into  deep  silence. 

'  Father,'  said  Louis,  again  starting  the  conversa- 
tion, '  how  did  you  know  where  to  find  me  ?' 

'  The  porter  in  our  old  house  told  me,  boy,  that 
the  St.  Glairs  had  taken  you  away  ;  he  told  me,  too, 
how  my  mother  died — starved  to  death,  Louis  ;  it 
is  too  horrible  to  think  of,  were  it  not  that  the  day 
of  reckoning  is  come.  So  when  I  knew  you  were 
safe,  I  went  to  work  with  a  light  heart,  trusting  that 
the  time  would  come  when  we  should  meet  again. 
And  we  have  met.  It  is  fortunate  you  were  coming 
this  way,  my  son,  for  I  was  puzzling  myself  how  to 
get  speech  with  you/ 

'  I  am  glad,  too,'  said  the  boy ;  '  but  you  would 
have  come  to  the  Chateau,  would  you  not  ?  And  you 
will  go  there  with  me  now  ?  The  Count  and  madame 
will  be  glad  to  see  you,  I  am  sure  ;  and  you  may 
stay  as  long  as  you  like.  Ah,  you  need  not  go  away 
again ' 

'  Boy,'  said  Duval,  sternly,  '  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  saying.  Do  I  not  tell  you  I  have  work 
to  do?' 

'  I  forgot  that,'  replied  Louis ;  *  whom  do  you  work 
for,  father?' 

'  The  Republic,  my  son  ;  the  glorious  Republic  of 
France  ;  for  liberty  !' 

'  I  do  not  understand  it,'  said  Louis,  softly.  '  I 
have  heard  that  there  are  great  troubles  in  France, 
and  that  the  poor  have  risen  against  the  rich,  and 
that  many  of  the  noblesse  have  been  murdered,  and 
others  have  fled  the  country.  But  I  do  not  know 
what  it  means.' 

*'  You  will  soon  know,  then/  said  his  father,  slowly 
and  firmly  ;  '  and  now,  listen,  my  son  :  but  first,  I 
suppose  it  is  news  to  you  that  there  is  now  no  king 
of  France  ?' 
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'  I  had  not  heard  that,  father.     Is  he  dead,  then  1 ' 

'  Not  dead,  Louis,  but  dragged  from  his  proud 
throne.  There  is  no  king,  boy,  and  henceforth  there 
will  be  no  kings  in  France.  It  is  a  free  country, 
now.  Neither  are  there  any  noblesse  in  France — no 
Counts  and  Countesses,  no  monsieurs  and  madames. 
All  this  foolery  is  done  away,  Louis,  and  all  are 
equal.  The  laws  are  changed,  too.  There  is  no 
longer  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 
Do  you  understand  this  ?' 

Louis  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  did.  It  seemed 
strange  ;  but  he  did  not  say  so. 

'  Then,  boy,  mind,  you  speak  no  more  of  Counts 
or  madames,  unless  you  wish  to  lose  what  few  brains 
you  have.  You  say  also  that  people  have  been  mur- 
dered ;  but  you  speak  of  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand, and  only  as  you  have  been  told.  When  great 
offenders  are  put  to  death,  it  is  not  usual  to  call  it 
murder.' 

Louis  Duval  was  more  and  more  puzzled,  and  he 
was  distressed,  too.  He  had  never,  in  his  remem- 
brance, heard  his  father  talk  in  this  way  before,  and 
he  wondered  what  it  could  all  mean. 

'Well,  well,  enough  of  this  now,'  said  Duval, 
starting  to  his  feet.  '  It  is  time  that  we  were  going. 
You  will  go  with  me,  Louis.' 

<  Where,  father  1 ' 

1  This  night  to  Angers  ;  to-morrow  towards  Paris.' 

This  announcement  struck  poor  Louis  with  dis- 
may. He  loved  his  father  much,  and  was  not  unwil- 
ling to  accompany  him.  But  to  leave  his  protectors 
without  even  saying  how  grateful  he  was  for  all  their 
past  kindness  !  He  burst  into  tears  of  grief  this 
time — not  of  joy.  Besides  this,  his  father's  manner 
was  so  strange,  so  altered  from  what  he  had  remem- 
bered it. 

'  Decide  for  yourself,  Louis,  but  decide  quickly,' 
said  his  father.  '  You  may  return  to  the  Chateau,  if 
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you  please,  and  share  the  fate  of  the  St.  Glairs  ;  but, 
in  that  case,  you  will  never  see  me  more.  I  shall 
have  no  son  ;  you,  no  father.' 

'  I  will  go  with  you  ;  you  are  my  father/  said 
Louis,  passionately.  '  You,  and  you  only  ! ' 

There  was  a  look  of  gratified  affection  in  the  face 
of  Henry  Duval,  as  he  embraced  the  agitated  boy. 
'  You  are  my  son/  he  said  ;  '  and  you  shall  be  worthy 
of  your  country.  Let  us  now  go.' 

There  was  a  narrow  path  which  led  from  the  vil- 
lage to  the  broad  river.  Along  this  path  the  father 
and  son  silently  walked  till  they  reached  the  river's 
bank.  A  small  boat  was  moored  there,  into  which 
Henry  DuvaPstepped,  and  beckoned  his  son  to  follow 
him.  Two  boatmen  who  had  been  stretched  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  now  seated  themselves  at  the 
oars,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  rowing  lustily  up 
the  stream. 

It  was  some  hours  before  they  reached  the  town 
of  Angers,  and  as  the  chills  of  night  descended, 
Duval  wrapped  around  his  son  a  coarse  cloak  with 
which  he  was  provided.  It  was  a  slight  action,  but 
it  cheered  the  boy. 

At  length  the  boat  stopped  at  a  wharf,  and  Duval 
informed  Louis  that  the  voyage  was  ended.  They 
then  left  the  boat,  and  proceeded,  through  several 
lanes  and  narrow  streets,  to  the  house  of  a  grocer, 
in  the  market-place,  with  whom  they  were  to  lodge 
for  the  night.  Through  all  this  time,  but  few  words 
had  passed  between  Louis  and  his  father,  and  the 
boy  sunk  into  a  troubled  sleep,  wondering  at  the 
sudden  change  which  had  passed  over  his  prospects, 
and  marvelling  what  should  be  the  end  of  it  all. 
In  one  thing,  however,  he  felt  unchanged — in  attach- 
ment to  his  protectors  j  and  one  thought,  above  all 
others,  cast  a  gloom  over  his  mind — the  fear  that 
some  mysterious  danger  threatened  them,  from 
which  he  himself  had  been  snatched  by  the  affection 
of  his  father,  but  of  which  they  were  ignorant. 
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On  the  following  day  Duval  and  his  son  com- 
menced their  journey  to  Paris — not,  however,  until 
the  boy  had  been  compelled  to  exchange  the  gar- 
ments in  which  he  had  left  St.  Clair  for  others  of  a 
coarser  texture.  '  You  will  be  taken  for  a  young 
aristocrat,'  said  his  father,  '  if  you  are  seen  in  such 
fine  clothes,  and  bring  us  both  into  trouble  ;'  so 
Louis  submitted. 

They  travelled  from  town  to  town,  sometimes  on 
foot,  and  sometimes  on  hired  horses,  or  in  country 
carts.  There  was  much  that  was  mysterious  to  the 
boy  in  his  father's  movements.  In  every  town  at 
which  they  stopped,  Louis  noticed  that  his  father 
held  long  and  secret  conversations  with  certain 
persons,  whom  if  he  afterwards  met  in  the  streets, 
he  did  not  appear  to  recognise.  He  was  aware,  too, 
that  there  was  some  secret  sign  by  which  they  were 
known  to  each  other.  It  was  evident,  also,  to  the 
boy,  that  his  father  was  in  no  want  of  money,  and 
that  in  every  place  in  which  he  stopped,  he  was  able, 
if  he  pleased,  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  from  his 
numerous  friends. 

As  they  approached  nearer  to  Paris,  Duval  became 
more  communicative,  and  gave  Louis  a  history  of 
many  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere  since  last  they  parted.  He  said  that 
some  things  had  been  done  which  could  not  be 
commended  or  justified,  but  that  such  unfortunate 
occurrences  must  be  looked  for  when  a  great  but 
oppressed  people  are  striving  for  liberty  against 
those  who  had  been  their  tyrants.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  declared  that  the  Revolution  was  a  glorious 
revolution,  and  that  France  was  then  fast  advancing 
to  such  prosperity  and  happiness  as  had  never  before 
been  known.  All  this,  coming  as  it  did  from  the 
lips  of  his  father,  whom  he  had  always  dearly  loved, 
Louis  soon  firmly  believed  ;  the  more  so  when  he 
remembered  his  own  former  sufferings,  and  the  death 
of  his  grandmother,  which  he  was  taught  to  believe 
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had  been  caused  by  the  vices  and  selfishness  and 
tyranny  of  the  great. 

At  length  they  reached  Paris,  and,  to  Louis's 
surprise,  went  straight  to  the  street,  and  the  very 
house  in  that  street  in  which  they  had  formerly 
lodged.  Not  now,  however,  did  they  find  their  home 
in  the  miserable  garret  ;  but  boldly  opening  the 
door  which  led  to  the  apartments  on  the  first  floor, 
Henry  Duval  informed  his  son  that  those  rooms,  with 
all  the  fine  furniture  they  contained,  were  their 
present  lodgings.  It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of 
regret  and  exultation,  that  the  young  republican 
laid  his  head  that  night  on  the  pillow  of  the  very 
bed,  in  which,  three  years  before,  he  had  been  placed 
by  the  charity  of  the  Countess  St,  Glair. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    HIDING-PLACE. 

FOUR  years  after  the  flight  of  Louis  Duval,  the 
valley  of  St.  Glair  was  sadly  changed  from  the  peace- 
ful appearance  which,  at  that  time,  it  had  presented. 
It  was  autumn  ;  but  the  fields,  instead  of  being 
lively  with  industry,  and  rich  with  a  plentiful  har- 
vest, were  uncultivated,  trodden  down  hard,  and 
nourished  only,  here  and  there,  a  few  weeds.  The 
hedges,  once  so  trim  and  thick  with  foliage,  were 
neglected,  and  full  of  wide  gaps  ;  for  many  a  mile 
they  had  entirely  disappeared.  There  were  no  signs 
of  traffic  on  the  roads,  any  more  than  signs  of  life  in 
the  fields.  No  men,  no  cattle  were  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  valley.  The  little  village  of  St.  Clair 
was  now  only  a  mournful  assemblage  of  ruined, 
blackened  walls.  The  Chateau  was  also  in  ruins,  and 
both  Chateau  and  village  were,  to  all  appearance, 
deserted.  In  two  respects  only  was  the  scene  un- 
altered :  the  valley  was  still  three  parts  encircled 
with  its  belt  of  thick  forest,  and  on  the  fourth  side 
the  river  still  hemmed  it  in. 

How  did  these  great  changes  come  to  pass  ?  They 
were  the  work  of  the  revolution,  which  Henry  Duval 
had  said  was  so  glorious.  The  people  of  that  part  of 
France  in  which  was  Anjou,  had  not  wished  for  a 
revolution.  They  were  quite  satisfied  that  the  world 
— their  little  world — should  roll  on  as  it  had  done 
long  before  they  were  born  So  when  all  the  rest  of 
France  was  full  of  disturbance — turned  upside  down 
— the  people  of  La  Vendee,  as  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  called,  went  on  quietly,  cultivating  their 
ground,  and  grumbling  only  when  they  heard  news 
of  the  great  revolution. 
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But  they  were  not  allowed  to  remain  thus  quiet 
and  tranquil ;  for  as  fast  as  the  revolution  gained 
strength,  new  laws  were  put  in  force,  and  against 
these  the  people  of  La  Vendee  rebelled  ;  and  very 
soon  after  Louis  Duval  left  St.  Glair,  there  began  to 
be  great  disturbances  all  around,  in  which  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  the  landlords  and  their  tenants  and 
labourers,  held  together  against  the  new  order  of 
things.  When  tidings  were  brought  to  them  that 
the  king  was  no  longer  a  king,  but  a  prisoner,  the 
Vendeans  were  very  angry ;  but  when,  six  months 
afterwards,  it  was  told  them  that  this  poor  prisoner 
had  been  brought  to  trial  and  condemned,  and  had 
really  lost  his  head,  as  well  as  his  crown,  they  were 
roused  to  fury ;  and  when,  a  little  later  still,  they 
were  called  upon  to  send  large  numbers  of  their 
young  men  as  soldiers  for  this  same  revolution, 
which  they  hated  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts, 
they  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  at  once  made  up 
their  minds  that,  if  they  must  fight,  they  would  fight 
against  the  new  government  instead  of  for  it.  And 
thus  begun  what  is  called  in  history  "  the  revolu- 
tionary war  in  La  Vendee." 

And,  like  all  other  wars,  this  revolutionary  war 
brought  with  it  terrible  sufferings.  Sometimes  the 
Vendeans  were  successful,  and  sometimes  the  repub- 
lican armies  beat  the  Vendeans  ;  but  which  ever  way 
success  turned,  the  fighting  was  accompanied  by 
pestilence  and  famine ;  and  besides  the  thousands 
who  were  killed  in  battle,  with  those  who  perished 
afterwards  of  their  wounds  in  dreadful  misery,  many 
thousands  more  of  the  helpless  inhabitants — the 
women  and  children,  the  aged  and  infirm — were 
cruelly  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  of  the  republic. 

For  more  than  three  years  was  this  fearful  war 
continued,  for  almost  all  the  Vendeans  had  become 
soldiers ;  but  at  length,  they  were  beaten,  and  obliged 
to  take  to  flight,  or  to  hide  themselves  as  they  best 
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could.  And  then  caine  vengeance  upon  the  miser- 
able country.  Fresh  troops  of  soldiers  were  sent  to 
destroy  all  that  remained  to  show  that  it  had  once 
been  a  happy  country.  The  Chateaux  of  the  gentry 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  war — and  almost  all  had 
done  so — were  plundered  and  destroyed  ;  cultivated 
lands  were  trampled  down ;  villages  were  burnt ;  and 
frightful  executions  took  place,  which  only  to  think 
of,  makes  one  thrill  with  horror. 

It  was  in  the  twilight  of  an  autumn  day,  then, 
that  a  small  boat,  in  which  was  only  one  person,  ap- 
proached the  bank  of  the  Loire,  near  to  the  ruined 
village  of  St.  Glair.  The  boatman,  if  man  he  might 
be  called,  for  he  was  but  a  tall  youth,  hastily  fastened 
his  boat  to  the  bank,  and  landed.  Looking  around 
him  very  keenly,  and  seeing  no  one  near,  he  swiftly 
ran  over  the  desolate  ground  between  himself  and 
the  deserted  Chateau,  leaving  the  village — or  what 
was  once  the  village — at  his  right  hand.  He  well 
knew  the  nearest  way,  and  in  a  short  time,  he  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  scorched  and  broken  walls  of 
what  had  once  been  his  happy  home ;  for  the  in- 
truder was  Louis  Duval. 

Greatly  was  he  altered  from  what  he  had  been  when 
last  he  trod  on  that  same  spot.  Four  years  had  ad- 
vanced him  from  boyhood  to  youth,  had  put  strength 
into  his  limbs,  and  knowledge  into  his  mind  ;  and 
the  many  strange  and  fearful  scenes  he  had  witnessed 
and  passed  through  had  made  him  reckless  of  danger. 
His  father  had  risen,  from  step  to  step,  to  be  a  leader 
among  the  republicans,  and  Louis  had,  for  four 
years,  been  his  constant  companion.  And  Louis 
Duval  stood  now,  armed  as  a  soldier,  on  the  floors  of 
the  Chateau  which  had  been  his  shelter  in  adversity. 
Had  he  now  sought  it  as  a  shelter  it  would  have  been 
a  very  poor  one,  for  it  was  roofless  and  bare,  and  the 
autumn  night-air  moaned  as  it  played  in  and  out  of 
the  shattered  windows  and  open  doorways. 
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But  it  was  something  different  from  shelter  that 
Louis  then  sought.  He  passed  from  room  to  room 
through  the  lower  floor  of  the  Chateau  ;  then,  at  the 
risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  he  climbed  the  broken 
stairs  to  the  upper  apartments,  and  continued  his 
search.  At  length,  convinced  that  he  was  labouring 
in  vain,  he  descended  and  withdrew. 

He  next  entered  what  had  once  been  the  garden 
of  the  Chateau,  but  was  now  a  wilderness.  Its 
choice  shrubs  had  been  hacked  and  hewed  in  wanton 
sport,  its  beds  and  paths  and  grass  plots  could  not, 
in  that  dim  light  at  least,  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  ;  and  the  fine  statues  which  had  once 
ornamented  its  terraces,  were  all  overturned  and 
broken.  Through  all  this  desolation  Louis  passed 
on,  then  crossed  other  wasted  fields  until  he  reached 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  which,  after  a  minute's 
thought,  he  entered. 

In  that  same  part  of  the  forest,  and  at  that  same 
hour,  were  two  wretched  fugitives,  starving,  and 
looking  only  to  death  as  a  release  from  their  suffer- 
ings. These  two  persons  were  the  Count  and 
Countess  St.  Clair.  Through  the  whole  war,  the 
Count  had  been  fighting  for  what  he  thought  the 
right,  but  without  success,  and  he  had  returned  to 
his  Chateau  just  in  time  to  escape  with  his  lady, 
and  to  save  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  Their  servants  had  already  fled,  and  the 
poor  old  priest  had  weeks  before  been  seized  in  an 
attempt  to  escape,  and  was  cruelly  put  to  death. 
An  hour  after  the  Count  and  Madame  had  left  the 
Chateau,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  soldiers, 
who  having  searched  it  in  vain,  commenced  plunder- 
ing it,  and  then  set  it  on  fire.  But  the  fugitives 
were  safe  — hidden  in  a  curious  cave  in  the  forest, 
the  secret  of  which  the  Count  thought  was  known 
only  to  himself.  But  what  availed  it  to  them  that 
they  were  safe  from  enemies,  secure  in  their  secret 
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hiding-place,  if  they  were  at  last  to  perish  by  famine  ? 
It  was  now  a  week  since  they  had  fled,  and  the  small 
store  of  provisions  they  conveyed  with  them  was  all 
gone.  There  was  no  hope  of  obtaining  more  food, 
nor  of  escape.  They  seemed  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
tomb,  and  they  had  given  themselves  over  to  despair, 
as  they  warmed  their  shivering  hands  over  a  char- 
coal fire,  which  cast  a  dull  light  within  the  hiding- 
place,  but  which  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  seen 
from  without. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  slight  rustling  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  which  was  in  the  very  thickest 
of  the  forest,  and  was  overgrown  with  brushwood 
and  brambles,  and  at  the  sound,  the  Count  started 
to  his  feet. 

1  We  are  discovered,  then,  after  all,'  he  said  ;  '  but 
they  shall  not  take  us  without  a  struggle  ;'  and  he 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  breast. 

But  he  did  not  fire  it  ;  for  before  he  could  discern 
the  intruder,  Louis — for  he  it  was — was  at  his  feet. 

'  I  guessed  I  might  find  you  here,'  he  said  ;  '  and  I 
am  here  alone  to  seek  you,  and  if  possible,  to  save 
you.' 

'It  is  not  possible,  Louis,'  replied  the  Count 
gloomily,  '  we  are  perishing  even  now  with  hunger. 
Look  at  that  dear  one,  and  judge  what  her  sufferings 
must  have  been.' 

The  youth  looked  with  eager  compassion  at  the 
slight  and  shrunken  form  of  his  former  protectress, 
who  had  sunk,  at  his  first  entrance,  upon  a  couch  of 
dry  leaves  and  withered  grass. 

In  a  moment,  Louis  had  emptied  from  his  pockets 
a  flask  of  wine  and  several  small  loaves.  *  Take 
these  now,'  he  said  :  '  there  is  more  provision  in  the 
boat.  I  will  run  and  fetch  it.' 

'  Stay  young  man,'  said  the  Count  sternly  :  '  you 
are  about  to  betray  us.  You  shall  not  leave  this 
cave  alive.' 
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'  Can  you  think  thus  of  me  ?'  exclaimed  Louis, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  *  Can  I  ever  have  forgotten 
your  kindness,  and  that  of  madame,  when  once  I 
was  near  perishing,  and  had  none  besides  to  care 
for  me  V 

'  No— no,'  said  the  Countess,  speaking  for  the  first 
time,  '  there  is  good  faith  in  Louis,  he  will  not 
betray  us.  Let  him  go  unhurt,  dear  husband.' 

'  Not  until  he  explains  how  he  came  to  discover 
us.' 

'  That  is  easily  done,  sir  :'  said  Louis,  (  once  when 
I  was  taking  a  bird's  nest  from  one  of  the  high  trees 
just  by,  you  passed  beneath,  and  I  saw  you  push 
aside  the  bushes  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  You 
looked  around  first,  though,  as  if  to  make  sure  you 
were  not  observed.  Then,  when  you  came  back,  and 
as  you  again  passed  beneath  the  tree,  I  heard  you 
say  quietly  to  yourself — It  will  be  a  safe  hiding- 
place,  for  no  one  besides  myself  knows  the  secret  but 
old  Stephen,  and  he  is  even  now  dying.  And  so 
indeed  it  was,  sir,  for  old  Stephen,  the  charcoal- 
burner  died  that  same  day  of  age  and  ague.  Well, 
sir,  as  soon  as  you  were  gone,  I  got  down  from  the 
tree,  and  found  out  the  cave  too  ;  and  that  was  how 
I  knew  where  to  look  for  you.' 

'  But  how  did  you  know  we  had  not  escaped  alto- 
gether, Louis  ? '  asked  the  lady. 

'  I  did  not  think  it  possible,  Madame,  for  since  the 
attack  on  St.  Glair,  the  country  has  been  closely 
watched.' 

*  Then,  how  could  you  come  hither  unobserved,' 
demanded  the  Count,  '  and  indeed,  how  came  you 
in  Anjou  ;  and  what  are  you  ?  And  why  went  you 
away  from  us  so  hastily  and  secretly  ?  Come,  you 
must  give  some  account  of  yourself  before  I  trust 
you  out  of  sight  ;'  and  again,  the  Count  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  pistol. 
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Nevertheless,  he  did  not  forget  to  urge  his  wife  to 
eat  of  what  Louis  had  brought ;  neither  did  he  alto- 
gether neglect  his  own  requirements.  On  his  part, 
Louis  seemed  in  no  particular  hurry  to  depart  ;  for 
while  his  old  protectors  were  eagerly  eating,  he  seated 
himself  at  a  little  distance,  and  told  them  as  much 
of  his  own  history  as  is  already  known  to  the  reader. 

'And  I  came  hither  without  much  danger,'  he 
said,  '  for  my  father  has  now  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment which  encamped  two  days  ago,  not  two  miles 
from  this  spot,  on  the  river's  bank  ;  and  by  his  con- 
trivance,— for,  madame,  though  my  father  is  a  repub- 
lican soldier,  he  is  not  a  cruel  and  persecuting  one, 
and  he  has  a  memory  for  your  kindness  to  me, — so 
by  his  contrivance,  I  stole  away  from  the  camp,  and 
no  one  but  himself  knows  whither  I  went.  And  then 
you  know,  sir,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  river 
and  the  woods  about  here,  so  that  knowing  where 
our  sentinels  are  placed,  I  can  easily  pass  them  on 
my  return.' 

'  Louis,'  said  the  Count,  when  the  youth  had  fin- 
ished his  explanations,  '  I  will  trust  you  ;  but  if  you 
deceive  me ' 

'  I  will  not  deceive  you,  sir, — neither  will  my  father  ; 
and  we  have  promised  each  other  to  save  you  and 
Madame.  May  I  go  now  to  the  boat  ? ' 

The  Count  nodded,  and  Louis  disappeared.  In 
less  than  an  hour,  he  returned  with  the  provisions 
he  had  spoken  of ;  and  when,  at  midnight,  he  with- 
drew, it  was  with  the  promise  of  contriving  some 
plan  by  which  the  fugitives  might  escape  from  a 
country  where  for  them  to  remain  was  almost  cer- 
tain death. 

A  few  nights  after  this,  a  boat  crossed  the  Loire, 
from  the  woods  of  St.  Clair.  Three  persons  were  in 
the  boat  in  the  dress  of  peasants.  On  landing  on 
the  opposite  shores  of  Brittany,  they  found  fastened 
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to  a  tree  three  horses,  which  they  mounted,  and  then 
rode  off  at  a  rapid  pace.  These  seeming  peasants 
were  the  Count,  the  Countess,  and  Louis  Duval. 

Brittany,  like  Anjou,  was  overrun  with  republican 
soldiers,  and,  but  that  Louis  knew  precisely  in 
what  direction  to  go,  to  avoid  meeting  them,  escape 
would  have  been  impossible.  Even  for  him,  it 
\vas  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task  ;  but  at  length 
it  was  accomplished  ;  and  reaching  the  sea-coast, 
the  young  guide  and  protector  saw  his  friends 
safely  embarked  in  a  fishing  boat,  the  owner  of 
which,  for  a  large  reward,  engaged  to  land  them 
in  Jersey.  Louis  then  returned,  taking  the  same 
precautions  as  before,  and  reached  the  encampment 
of  his  father's  regiment  unsuspected.  It  was  sup- 
posed, indeed,  that  he  had  been  on  some  secret  ser- 
vice for  the  good  of  the  French  republic. 

Twenty  years  and  more  have  passed  away,  and 
once  more  we  are  at  the  Chateau  St.  Clair.  Passing 
through  the  village,  we  find  that  the  houses  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  that  the  fields  are  smiling  again 
with  plenty.  The  ruined  walls  of  the  Chateau 
have  been  restored,  and  its  grandeur  renewed.  A 
gentleman  and  lady,  past  the  middle  of  life,  are 
there,  and  there  also  is  an  aged  officer  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  younger  one — his  son.  Among  the 
thousand  and  one  strange  and  improbable  events 
which  took  place  in  France  during  those  changing 
years,  the  Count  and  Countess  St.  Clair  had  regained 
their  property  and  returned  to  their  former  home, 
while  Henry  Duval  and  his  son  had  risen  to  honour 
and  fame  as  officers  in  the  army  of  France. 

1  Ah,  General,'  says  the  Count,  as  the  little  party, 
standing  together  on  the  broad  steps  of  the  Chateau, 
watched  the  setting  sun,  '  if  it  had  not  been  for  you 
and  your  brave  son,  we  should  have  perished  mise- 
rably in  yonder  cave.' 
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•  Ah  Count,'  answers  the  General,  '  had  you,  not 
had  compassion  on  the  starving,  friendless  boy  he 
too  would  have  perished  unheeded.' 

'  And  that  story/  continues  Louis  Duval,  '  which 
Madame  has  embellished  with  so  many  wonderful 
adventures,  would  not  have  been  written.' 

And,  in  reply,  madame  smiles. 
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